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Cresconius, complains of his f unbearable arrogance'; and a courtly and cultured Arian bishop, who invited him to cross swords in later years, was forced to tell him that he * talked like a man who had the support of the imperial laws.' As a rule, this seeming arrogance was due to a purely religious intolerance of heresy and zeal for conversions ; the irritation of defeat is usually on the side of his adversary. Sometimes his opponent succeeds in having the debate without reporters —though the presence of the notarii is always Augustine's first condition—and then (as did the Arian Count Pascentlus1 after a debate at Carthage) spreads abroad a very safe assertion that he has defeated the great dialectician.
Finally, we have to consider the wonderful collection of letters which Augustine has left us. It is a commonplace that a man is most easily recognised in his letters, and this could be said of no writer with greater truth than of Augustine. He reveals himself with singular completeness in his correspondence. The earliest of his letters date from his stay at Cassiciacum after his con-
1 In this case he was afterwards not entirely unthankful for the exclusion of the notarii. He says afterwards in a letter to Pascentius: ' What reply I made to that I do not care to remember, and I trust you do not.1 <i| thr Kiii.i, In «j.«!- .,- r prelate takes the title of 'Prinialp crt'Irelaud,'u»,| the ..il.n • l'-i- *'.
